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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


This  magazine  marks  the  first  time  for  a section  entitled 
‘Letters." 

It's  an  important  section  for  us,  because  the  letters  we 
receive  from  you  let  us  know  that  youVe  reading  the 
magazine,  that  you're  responding  to  it,  and  that  you  are 
concerned  enough  about  Wesleyan  to  be  actively 
involved.  They  remind  us  that  we  don't  operate  in  a 
vacuum,  and  that  a magazine  is  a. means  of 
communication  that  depends  as  much  upon  the  reader  as 
upon  the  writers. 

In  a sense,  this  whole  issue  of  the  magazine  is  about 
reaching  larger  audiences . . . reaching  our  students  with 
the  message  that  successful  alumnae  are  in  the  workplace 
willing  to  share  their  their  professions  and  their  lives . . . 
reaching  the  media  and  the  general  public  with  the 
message  that  Wesleyan  is  a quality  liberal  arts  institution 
for  women,  concerned  about  and  committed  to  women's 
issues. 

So. . . write  to  us.  Critique  us,  criticize  us,  compliment  us 
. . . even  insult  us,  but  let  us  know  what  you  think. 

w e're  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 

Nancy  Spitler,  Editor 
Wesleyan  Miigazine 
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LETTERS 


Editor's  Note: 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Tetters' 
in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine,  and 
/ hope  it  is  not  the  last 
We  value  your  comments, 
and  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  let  us  know  your  thoughts 
and  reactions  to  the  articles 
we  run  in  the  magazine. 


Ekar  Editor, 

' I congratulate  you  on  the  latest  issue  of 
I The  Wesleyan  Magazine.  The  articles  are 
interesting  and  timely.  The  news  items, 
including  information  about  important 
grants,  affirm  that  Wesleyan  today  is  a 
lively  place,  maintaining  its  commitment 
to  being  a college  for  women.  The  item 
about  Freda  Kaplan  stirs  memories  of 
her  and  of  many  faculty  and  staff  of 
years  ago. 

These  are  difficult  days  for  all  col- 
leges - especially  private  ones.  That 
makes  the  up-beat  message  of  your  maga- 
zine all  the  more  important. 

My  interest  in  Wesleyan  stems  back 
to  1920  when  my  father  became  Presi- 
I dent  of  Wesleyan.  Our  first  years  were  at 
I the  "old"  campus  in  town.  I saw  the  com- 
I ing  to  reality  of  my  father's  dream  of  a 
I new  and  more  adequate  campus.  We 
I walked  over  that  beautiful  tract  of  land 

I 

I before  any  building  was  started.  Then 
we  watched  the  progress  of  the  taking 
shape  of  the  new  buildings,  sometimes 
slogging  through  mud  It  was  an  exciting 
time. 

Though  only  seven  years  old  when 
we  joined  the  Wesleyan  family,  I was 
eighteen  when  my  father  left  - old 
I enough  to  have  an  eye  for  some  of  those 
attractive  Wesleyan  freshmen. 

As  you  can  see  Wesleyan  has  long 
{ been  important  to  me,  and  I rejoice  in  its 
continued  progress.  I commend  Bob 
Ackerman  on  the  leadership  he  is  giving. 
His  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  and  his 
devotion  to  Wesleyan  remind  me  of  my 
father. 

William  E Quillian,  Jr, 
Lynchburg  Virginia 


Dear  Editor, 

As  an  active  American  Association  of 
University  Women  member  and  Branch 
president,  1 was  thrilled  to  receive  the  lat- 
est edition  of  Wesleyan  Magazine  and 
see  recognition  of  our  organization's 
study  "How  Schools  Shortchange  Girls." 
Our  association  has  worked  hard  to 
bring  this  study  and  its  findings  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  1 was  excited 
to  learn  what  my  alma  mater  is  doing  to 
promote  girls'  exploration  of  math  and 
science. 

I am  a Wesleyan  alumna,  class  of 
1970,  and  feel  that  the  opportunities  I 
had  in  Wesleyan's  all-female  classes  pre- 
pared me  better  for  today's  world  than 
my  counterparts  who  attended  coeduca- 
tional institutions.  Because  of  the  leader- 
ship skills  1 learned  in  college  and  the 
chances  I had  to  excel  in  whatever  areas  I 
v^anted  to,  today  I am  a leader  in  my  own 
community  and  in  my  profession.  Along 
with  my  involvement  in  AAUW,  I am 
the  only  female  elected  officer  in  our 
local  Kiwanis  Club,  one  of  two  females 
off  the  Rock  Hill  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  of  Directors,  and  served  as 
only  the  third  female  chairman  in  the 
history  of  our  community's  annual  ten- 
day  spring  festival. 

Hopefully,  the  AAUW  study  will 
bring  to  the  attention  of  more  profes- 
sionals what  Wesleyan  has  known  all 
along  - young  women  can  achieve  in  all 
areas  when  given  the  chance  and  encour- 
agement to  learn. 

Cordially, 
Ann  Scott  Terry  70 
RockHiUSC 
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NEW  THEATRE  PROFESSOR  BRINGS 
FRESH  NEW  IDEAS  TO  THE  SEAGE 
AND  THE  AUDIENCE 
With  the  1992-1993  academic  year,  the 
Wesleyan  Theatre  Department  is  taking 
on  a new  identity,  new  space,  a new  role 
within  the  college's  curriculum,  as  well  as 
new  student  talent  and  a new  director  of 
theatre. 

Wesleyan's  new  assistant  professor 
and  director  of  theatre  is  Julia  Matthews, 
who  received  her  B.F.A.  in  Acting  at  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and 
worked  as  an  actor  and  singer  in  the 
Southeast  and  in  the  Chicago  area,  where 
her  repertoire  ranged  from  medieval 
pageants  to  children's  theatre.  She  says 
her  first  love,  though,  is  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  Renaissance,  the  sub- 
ject of  her  graduate  studies.  Matthews 
received  her  M.Phil.  from  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  and  recently 
completed  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Warwick  in  England. 

Matthews  is  excited  about  the  new 
mission  of  the  Theatre  Department, 
which  she  views  as  "the  meeting  pc^int  for 
the  liberal  arts."  She  continues,  "The 
Wesleyan  Theatre  can  provide  a vital 
function  for  the  college  community  by 
bringing  the  different  disciplines 
together  in  a shared  experience.  A new 
Discussion  Panel  program  intends  to  fol- 
low up  one  performance  of  each  prcxluc- 
tion  with  an  invitation  to  the  audience  to 
remain  and  talk  over  the  ideas  that  the 
play  has  provoked."  The  discussion  is 
open  to  the  public  and  a diverse  group  of 
college  and  community  participants 
haven  taken  part  in  the  groups  for  the 
first  two  productions. 

Although  Wesleyan  no  longer  offers  a 
major  in  theatre,  the  department  prom- 
ises to  be  a vibrant  center  for  college  life. 


Extremities;  a 
disturbing 
contemporary 
drama  by  William 
Mastrosimone, 
featured  stiuient 
actor  Lisa 
Rodri^iez  and 
Eejuity  cutor  Eric 
Cadora. 


with  a healthy  mix  of  periods  and  styles 
in  this  theatrical  season.  Moliere's  spark- 
ling classic  comedy.  Vie  Ijeamed  Lulies, 
kicked  off  the  season  October  1-3  with  a 
cast  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  com- 
munity actors.  One  performance  of  the 
play  was  followed  by  a discussion  of 
women  and  education. 

Next  was  Extremities,  a disturbing  con- 
temporary drama  by  William  Mastrosi- 
mone alx')ut  three  women's  responses  to  a 
violent  society;  it  ran  November  3-7  and 
featured  Equity  actor  Eric  Cadora.  The 
Discussion  Panel  for  Extremities  was 
about  violence  and  the  appropriate 
response,  and  was  led  by  assistant  profes- 
sor of  psychology  Helen  Hollis,  assistant 
district  attorney  Kim  Shumate,  Wesleyan 
junior  Dora  Ward,  and  a representative  of 
the  Bibb  County  Crisis  Line.  Over  eighty 
community  members  and  students 


participated. 

February's  production,  the  musical 
Quilters,  is  a celebration  of  women's  expe- 
riences in  the  settling  of  the  American 
West;  this  collaboration  with  the  Music 
Department  will  be  performed  Februar\' 
11-13.  On  April  22-24,  student  directors 
will  take  the  stage  with  An  Euening  of  Of le^ 
ActPDys. 

Plans  are  underway  to  create  a new 
theatre  space  on  the  Wesleyan  campus. 
The  college  intends  to  convert  the  Recital 
Hall  in  the  bottom  floor  of  the  Porter  Fine 
Arts  Building  into  a "black  box"  studio 
theatre,  a simple  flexible  space  for  more 
intimate  productions.  Thanks  to  a grant 
from  the  Grassmann  Trust,  preparations 
for  the  conversion  have  begun;  Technical 
Director  Michael  McKinney  is  coordinat- 
ing plans  and  proposals  while  fundraising 
efforts  continue. 
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WESLFYAN  GLEE  CLUB  GETS 
NEW  NAME  NEW  DIRECTOR 
After  many  years  of  distinguished  and 
dedicated  service  as  the  direaor  of  the 
Glee  Club,  professor  of  music  Sylvia  Ross 
has  turned  the  ensemble  over  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Laura  Rushing-Raynes, 
Wesleyan's  new  assistant  professor  of 
music  in  voice. 

Under  its  new  director,  the  Glee  Club 
will  assume  a new  identity  as  it  changes  its 
name  to  the  Wesleyan  Concert  Choir. 
And  according  to  Rushing-Raynes,  the 
choir  is  off  to  a great  start.  "The  Concert 
Choir  is  showing  great  potential  this  year. 
They  show  a wonderful  willingness  to 
extend  themselves  musically  and  person- 
ally in  the  pursuit  of  choral  excellence." 

The  new  director  explained  that  "cho- 
ral excellence"  is  a concept  that  can  be  i 
defined  in  many  ways.  "On  a liberal  arts 
campus,"  she  said,  "it  must  be  defined  not 
only  in  musical  terms,  but  also  in  terms  of  j 
what  it  can  do  to  encourage  the  intellec-  i 
tual  and  personal  development  of  the  ' 
individual  student.  In  the  Wesleyan  Con-  , 
cert  Choir,  students  are  challenged  to 
expand  their  musical,  intellectual,  and  ’ 


personal  abilities,  both  individually  and 
cooperatively.  The  musical  and  vocal 
challenges  in  a wide  variety  of  fine  choral 
repertoire  are  intended  to  encourage  the 
development  of  leadership,  self- 
discipline,  self-expression,  and  creative 
intellectual  ability." 

WESLEYAN  CELEBRATES 
RENOVAVONOFBANKS 
RESIDENCE  HAIL 

On  October  15,  1992,  the  college  dedi- 
cated the  recently  renovated  Banks  Resi- 
dence Hall.  Funded  by  grants  totalling 
$900,000  from  the  Bradley-Turner  Foun- 
dation, the  Callaway  Foundation,  and  the 
I^ttie  Pate  Evans  Foundation,  the  renova- 
tion was  completed  in  time  for  students 
to  move  in  this  fall.  The  dedication  cere- 
mony included  remarks  by  Wesleyan 
President  Robert  K.  Ackerman  and  Banks 
Hall  Resident  Advisor  Lee  Twombly  fol- 
lowed by  a prayer  and  dedication  by 
Wesleyan's  Chaplain,  Gene  Bates.  The 
ribbon  was  cut  by  Wesleyan  Trustee 
Lovick  P.  Com,  representing  the  Bradley- 
T umer  Foundation. 

Banks  Hall,  which  was  built  in  1929, 


Bunks  Residence 
Hall  has  been 
renovated  and 
reopened  after  ten 
years  due  to  rising 
enrollment 


was  named  for  William  Nathaniel  and 
Mar>^  Evelyn  Wright  Banks.  The  building 
was  closed  in  198(3  due  to  declining  enroll- 
ment, and  has  been  used  for  storage  since 
then.  For  the  past  ten  years  enrollment 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the  pro- 
jected enrollment  figures  for  the  1994-95 
school  year  predict  a 14  percent  increase 
in  enrollment  from  the  199(3-91  year.  The 
previous  residence  hall  space  could  not 
accommodate  this  growth,  so  plans  were 
made  to  begin  renovation  on  Banks  Hall. 
This  extensive  renovation  included 
mechanical  and  electrical  work,  a sprink- 
ler system,  plumbing,  and  a heating  and 
cooling  system.  The  hall  is  now  being 
occupied  and  further  plans  for  a recital 
hall  to  be  built  on  the  first  floor  are  under 
way. 


ELSIE  LOWDEN  MAXWELL 
HAMBRIGHTU\NGUAGE  LAB 
DEDICATED 


Elsie  Ann  Maxu^U  funded  the  Lan^ut^e  Lab  in 
honor  of  her  mother,  Elsie  L)wden  Maxuvil 
Hambrigfit  34. 


The  Elsie  Lowden  Maxwell  Hambright 
language  Lab  was  also  dedicated  on 
October  15.  Located  on  the  first  floor  of 
Willet  Memorial  Library,  the  lab  was 
funded  by  Elsie  Ann  Maxwell  in  honor  of 
her  mother,  Elsie  Lowden  Maxwell 
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Hambright,  a 1934  Wesleyan  alumna. 
The  lab  will  be  used  to  enhance  the  teach- 
ing of  mcxlern  foreign  language  at  the  col- 
lege. The  dedication  included  remarks  by 
President  Ackerman  and  a prayer  by 
William  Hurdle,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Georgia  United  Methodist  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  and  Campus 
Ministry. 

LITERACY  PROGRAM  CHOSEN 
AS  MODEL. 

Wesleyan's  Student  Literacy  Corps 
(SLC)  program  was  recently  selected  to 
be  included  in  a nationwide  case  study  of 
Student  Literacy  programs.  Wesleyan  is 
one  of  twenty  schools  seleaed  to  help  Pol- 
icy Studies  Associates,  Inc.  conduct  an  in- 
depth  review  of  the  national  SLC  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
describe  the  national  SLC  program,  iden- 
tify promising  practices,  and  determine 
ways  to  better  design  future  student  ser- 
vice initiatives.  The  study  will  include 
reviews  of  the  program's  literature,  pro- 
ject directors,  student  tutors,  and  case 
studies. 

COLIEGEEXPLORES 
TRANSFORMING  KNOWLEiyjE 
A new  series  of  convocations  began  this 
fall  on  campus  that  will  explore  the  way 
in  which  the  new  scholarship  on  women 
has  transformed  knowledge  in  the  vari- 
ous academic  disciplines  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. As  part  of  the  Transforming  Knowl- 
edge" series,  a group  of  scholars  has  been 
invited  to  speak  at  convocations  during 
the  1992-1993  academic  year  to  look  at 
how  this  new  scholarship  has  affected 
fields  such  as  literature,  history,  biology, 
psychology,  political  science,  law,  and 
religion.  After  the  convocations,  the 
speakers  have  eaten  lunch  with  the  first- 


Wesleyun's 
Student  LJteracy 
Program  was 
chosen  as  one  of 
twenty  model 
programs  to  be 
studied 


year  honors  students,  then  taken  part  in 
discussions  with  faculty  and  Methodist 
clergy. 

Jean  O'Barr,  Director  of  Women's 
Studies  at  Duke  University,  was  the  first 
speaker  in  the  series;  others  include 
Rebecca  Parker,  President  of  the  Starr 
King  School  for  the  Ministr>';  Kay  Deaux, 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  Graduate  Center; 
and  Sue  Rosser,  Director  of  Women's 
Studies  and  Associate  Professor  of  Family 
and  Preventive  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina. 

CAMPUS  UFE  TAKES  A NEW  TURN 
This  fall  Wesleyan  has  added  several  new 
staff  members  to  the  area  once  known  as 
"Student  Services."  Joining  Jan  Phillips, 
director  of  student  activities  and  hous- 
ing, are  Eva  Rosenn,  assistant  dean; 
Lizette  Bartholdi,  director  of  career  coun- 
seling and  placement;  Polly  McMahon, 
director  of  counseling;  and  Gene  Bates, 
chaplain. 

According  to  Dean  Carole  Brown, 
these  new  staff  members  are  part  of  the 
process  begun  last  year  of  "tearing  down 
the  artificial  division  between  'academic 


affairs'  and  'student  affairs'  that  exists  on 
most  college  campuses.  Our  goal  was  then 
- and  is  now  - to  create  a seamless  curricu- 
lum, a campus  environment  that  is  intel- 
lectually vital  and  coherent  throughout, 
where  the  learning  that  takes  place  out- 
side of  class  connects  with  and  reinforces 
the  learning  that  takes  place  in  class." 

Eva  Rosenn  is  the  key  person  behind 
this  effort.  She  will  be  responsible  for 
working  with  the  student  senate,  the 
activities  program,  and  overseeing  the 
student  life  area  as  well  as  teaching  a class 
each  year. 

Rosenn,  who  earned  her  BA  in  Eng- 
lish at  Amherst  College,  has  a Ph.D.  in 
comparative  medieval  literature  from 
Columbia  University.  Before  coming  to 
Wesleyan  she  taught  Logic  and  Rhetoric 
at  Columbia  College  and  English  at  the 
Rhodes  Academy.  Rosenn's  other  schol- 
arly interests  include  feminist  criticism 
and  theor>^  poetr>\  and  British-American 
modernism. 

Lizette  Bartholdi  is  the  newly 
appointed  director  of  career  counseling 
and  placement.  Bartholdi  moved  to 
Macon  from  Boston  where  she  was 
employed  as  a developer  for  the  Compre- 
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Hilary  Kight(lefl) 
and  Helen  Hollis 
were  awarded  the 
collegers  tuH) 
teaching  awards 
this  spring 


hensive  Offender  Employment  | 
Resources  System.  She  also  worked  in  | 
Boston  as  the  director  of  placement  for 
Fisher  College  and  in  the  field  of  human  j 
resources. 

As  part  of  her  plan  for  the  upcoming  j 
year,  Bartholdi  will  offer  workshops  on  i 
such  topics  as  job  search,  interviewing, 
and  telephoning  skills  as  well  as  opportu- 
nities for  students  to  talk  with  her  one  on 
one. 

In  addition  to  her  role  in  career  devel- 
opment, Bartholdi  will  serve  as  the  inter- 
national student  advisor.  She  will  work 
with  the  international  students  to  help 
them  gain  a better  understanding  of  and 
adjust  to  American  culture.  Bartholdi  also 
hopes  to  encourage  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dents to  learn  about  these  other  cultures 
from  the  international  students  and  fos- 
ter a campus-wide  appreciation  for 
diversity. 

Polly  McMahon,  a talented  Macon  psy-  j 
chologist,  is  directing  the  counseling  pro-  ! 
gram.  She  will  be  counseling  students  as 
well  as  referring  students  to  a network  of 
other  counselors  in  Macon. 

Gene  Bates,  senior  minister  at  Andrew 
Chapel  United  Methcxlist  Church  in 
Houston  County,  has  taken  over  the  posi- 
tion of  Chaplain . Bates,who  has  a philoso- 


phy of  service,  spirituality,  and  social 
awareness,  is  providing  pastoral  care  min- 
istry and  counseling  for  the  campus  as 
well  as  serving  as  an  advisor  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Religious  Concerns. 

As  the  new  chaplain.  Bates  has  already 
begun  to  make  plans  for  campus  activi- 
ties. He  has  scheduled  chapel  prayer  time 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Thurs- 
days of  each  month  along  with  an  open 
communion  service  from  5: 1 5 p.m.  to  5:45 
p.m.  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month.  One  of  Bates'  goals  for  the  cam- 
pus is  to  create  a place  that  could  serve  as 
"a  place  of  meditation,  a quiet  place." 

As  one  who  has  participated  in  mis- 
sions all  over  the  world.  Bates  also  hopes 
to  increase  social  awareness  among  the 
students  through  service  projects.  "That 
is  what  spirituality  is  all  about  - service. 
It  is  an  outward  expression  of  an  inward 
faith."  Within  his  own  community  of 
Warner  Robins,  Bates  has  been  involved 
in  developing  a soup  kitchen  and  work- 
ing with  the  area  Habitat  for  Humanity 
chapter. 

ANNUAL  TEAaUNG  AWARDS 
PRESENTED 

At  Honors  Day  last  spring,  the  college's 
two  teaching  awards  were  presented  to 


outstanding  members  of  the  faculty.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics  Hilar>^ 
Right  was  named  recipient  of  the  Ann 
Munck  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teach- 
ing, the  highest  accolade  that  Wesleyan 
bestows  on  a faculty  member  in  recogni- 
tion of  superior  teaching. 

Dean  Carole  Brown  told  the  story  of 
interviewing  Right  for  a position  at 
Wesleyan.  "We  knew  her  abilities;  the  rec- 
ommendations were  extremely  ix)sitive; 
the  teaching  and  interview  were  wonder- 
ful. It  was  Hilary'  who  asked,  'Do  you  think 
I'm  good  enough?  This  is  such  a fine 
school.'"  Brown  added,  "With  that  humil- 
ity, she  entered  the  classroom  and  demon- 
strated that  'gcx)d  enough'  barely  begins  to 
describe  it." 

Right  keeps  a fast  pace  at  Wesleyan. 
She  teaches  extra  courses,  prepares  stu- 
dents for  graduate  record  exams,  she 
recently  completed  her  Ph.D.  and  received 
tenure. 

The  Ann  Munck  Award  was  founded 
by  Munck's  past  students  and  friends  in 
1988  to  honor  the  professor  emeritus  of 
English  at  Wesleyan  who  taught  at  the 
college  for  over  forty  years. 

Helen  Hollis,  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology, was  presented  the  Vulcan  Mate- 
rials Company  Teaching  Excellence 
Award.  The  award  of  $1,000  is  sponsored 
by  The  Vulcan  Materials  Company  of 
Atlanta  at  the  nine  member  institutions 
of  the  Georgia  Foundation  for  Indepen- 
dent Colleges. 

One  colleague  of  Hollis'  wrote  that 
"this  professor's  teaching  in  the  past  year 
has  received  perhaps  the  highest  evalua- 
tions and  the  most  enthusiastic  reception 
given  by  the  students  of  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege in  the  evaluation  of  their  professors.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  find  a more  effec- 
tive teacher  at  Wesleyan.  Dean  Brown  said 
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that  Hollis  "couples  dedication  in  the 
classroom  to  a high  degree  of  scholarship 
and  professionalism." 

PORWR  FOUNDAVON  FUNDS 
RENOVAVONS  TO  ENABLE 
COLLEGE  TO  MEET  NCAA 
STANDARDS 


Wesleyan's  application  for  NCAA  status 
in  athletics  has  brought  to  the  fore  several 
necessary  changes  in  the  Porter  Gymna- 
sium. With  funding  from  the  Porter 
Foundation,  new  backboards  were 
recently  purchased  for  the  basketball  pro- 
gram to  enable  the  college  to  meet  NCAA 
standards. 

STUDENTS  ESTABUSH  EQUESTRIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Three  students  have  established  a scholar- 
ship for  a first-year  student  who  is  partici- 
pating in  the  equestrian  program.  Diana 
Crownover,  Jennifer  McDonell,  and 
April  Weatherford,  all  seniors,  got 
together  this  fall  and  decided  to  fund  a 
scholarship;  they  agreed  to  donate  a total 
of  $5(X)  each  year  to  the  college,  and  the 
college  agreed  to  match  that  amount.  The 
$1,000  annual  scholarship  will  be  named 
The  McCrownFord  Equestrian  Scholar- 
ship. The  three  donors  will  be  involved  in 


the  selection  process,  reading  the  essays 
submitted  by  students  in  competition  for 
the  scholarship. 

SIMMONSMAKES  GIHIO 
BRADLETHOUSE 

Betty  Sweet  Simmons,  a long-time  friend 
of  Wesleyan  College,  has  made  a gift  to 
the  college  of  antique  glass  globes.  The 
beautifully  etched  glass  globes  are  to  be 
displayed  at  Bradley  House,  the  home  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ackerman. 
"Betty  Sweet  Simmons  has  been  such  a 
good  friend  to  Wesleyan  and  to  the  Ack- 
ermans," says  President  Ackerman.  "We 
appreciate  this  thoughtful  and  generous 

gift^ 

FROM  FR/WKENSTEIN  TO 
FAIRYTALES 

This  year's  first-year  students  are  taking  a 
brand  new  course,  the  First-Year  Seminar. 
A three  semester  hour  coOrse,  the  FYS 
ranges  in  subject  matter  from  Franken- 
stein to  fairy  tales  and  from  "Silence  of 
the  Lambs"  to  the  protest  music  of  Bob 
Dylan. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the 
"world  of  liberal  learning,"  the  seminar 
features  several  characteristics  that  make 
it  a new  experience  for  Wesleyan  stu- 
dents. First,  the  professor  for  each  semi- 
nar will  serve  as  academic  advisor  for  the 
participants  (with  one  exception).  Sec- 
ond, students  will  have  somewhat  of  a 
common  experience  while  exploring  an 
extremely  diverse  range  of  subject 
matter. 

Each  course  will  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  read  analytically,  to 
think  critically,  and  to  explore  the  uses  of 
their  new  Macintosh  computers  as  vehi- 
cles for  communication. 

With  titles  ranging  from  "Lies, 


Damned  Lies"  to  "Road  Rockets  and  the 
American  Dream"  and  "Unnatural  Disas- 
ters," each  seminar  promises  to  provide  a 
strong  foundation  for  an  academic  career 
at  Wesleyan. 


FORMER  AMBASSADOR  DISCUSSES 
NEW  WORLD  ORDER 


During  the  presidential  campaign,  the 
term  "New  World  Order"  became  a buzz 
phrase.  When  examining  this  compli- 
cated and  confusing  issue,  few  are  as  well- 
versed  as  former  Ambassador  to  Bangla- 
desh and  professional  foreign  services 
officer  Jane  Abell  Coon.  As  part  of  The 
Woodrow  Wilson  Visiting  Fellows  pro- 
gram, Coon  spent  a week  on  the 
Wesleyan  College  campus  sharing  her 
views  and  experience.  Coon  presented  an 
open  convocation  on  "Nationalism  and 
the  New  World  Order,"  led  discussion 
groups  in  residence  halls,  and  spoke  to  var- 
ious classes. 

From  1981-84,  Jane  Abell  Coon  served 
as  American  Ambassador  to  Bangladesh  - 
the  first  woman  ambassador  appointed  to 
a major  Muslim  countr>^  A career  For- 
eign Services  Officer,  Coon  has  special- 
ized in  South  Asia  with  earlier  assign- 
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merits  in  Pakistan,  India,  and  Nepal.  Dur- 
ing her  three  years  in  Bangladesh,  a desper- 
ately poor  and  over-populated  country, 
she  dealt  primarily  with  developmental 
issues,  including  food,  agriculture,  and 
population. 

Now  retired  from  the  Foreign  Service, 
Ambassador  Coon  continues  to  focus  on 
areas  of  rapid  and  fundamental  change  - 
political,  economic,  and  social. 

The  Wilson  program  brings  leaders  in 
their  fields  to  the  campuses  of  small  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  for  a week  of  classes, 
informal  discussions  with  students  and 
faculty,  and  career  counseling.  By  sharing 
their  experiences,  the  Fellows  help  stu- 
dents to  understand  the  relationship 
between  academic  knowledge  and  its 
practical  application.  By  their  example, 
they  demonstrate  the  qualities  necessary 
to  become  leaders  in  their  professions  and 
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During  the 
Entrepreneurship 
Seminar,  Lou  Seller 
shares  unth  students 
how  a Wesleyan 
education  has 
contributed  to  her 
career. 

in  service  to  society. 

Visiting  Fellows,  who  include  cabinet 
level  officers,  corporate  executives,  news- 
paper editors,  and  other  professionals,  are 
recruited  for  their  ability  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  articulate  ideas.  They  are  matched 
with  liberal  arts  colleges  like  Wesleyan 
chosen  for  their  commitment  to  the  goals 
of  the  program.  Together,  they  attempt 
to  equip  students  for  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  environment  they  will  be 
entering. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fel- 
lowship Foundation  has  developed  and 
conducted  programs  in  higher  education 
since  1945.  Wesleyan  joins  the  ranks  of 
nearly  200  other  colleges  that  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  Visiting  Fellows  program 
since  1973. 

EmREPRENEURSHIP  SEMINAR 
BRINGS  ALUMNAE  TO  CAMPUS 
The  fourth  annual  Entrepreneurship 
Seminar  on  November  8- 10  brought  back 
to  campus  seven  successful  alumnae  to 
share  their  business  expertise  with  stu- 
dents and  with  women  in  the  local 
Macon  business  community. 

This  year's  spieakers  included  Mary 
Ann  Fortuna  '72,  international  financial 
liaison  for  BellSouth  and  the  founder  of  a 
firm  for  women  CPAs;  Lynda  Brinks,  for- 


mer executive  vicepresident  of  Com- 
puter Business  Applications  in  Los 
Angeles;  Lou  Beller  '64,  principal  partner, 
Alon  Miller  Associates  in  New  York  City; 
Helen  Morgan  '67,  Branch  Chief,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Ruth  Knox  '75,  attor- 
ney and  partner,  Macon  and  Knox  in 
Atlanta;  Dana  Grinstead  '85,  former  pro- 
ject manager  for  McClendon  Automation 
, Corps  of  Engineers  and  now  a partner  in 
her  own  business  in  Huntsville;  and 
Alexis  Bighley  '67,  founder  of  Gift  Crea- 
tions Concepts  in  New  Brighton,  MN. 

During  the  three  days  they  were  on 
campus,  these  women  spoke  in  classes, 
met  with  large  and  small  groups  of  stu- 
dents, helped  students  hone  their  inter- 
view skills,  and  shared  with  students  how 
a liberal  arts  education  at  W'esleyan  has 
helped  them  in  the  business  world. 

On  November  10,  Fortuna  spoke  at  a 
businesswomen's  breakfast  held  at  the 
City  Club  of  Macon.  Approximately 
eighty  local  business  women  attended  the 
breakfast  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
Turner  Center  and  the  Greater  Macon 
Women  Business  Owners.  A lively  panel 
discussion  featuring  Bighley,  Brinks, 
Beller,  and  Fortuna  followed  Fortuna's 
speech.  □ 
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BIG  APPLE 

by  Faye  Goolrick 


When  Richelle  McClain  was  hard  at  work  earning  her  degree  in  piano  perfor- 
mance at  Wesleyan  College  in  the  mid  1970s,  she  could  hardly  hai>e  envi- 
sioned her  life  today  a high-profile  job  with  a bi^ity  newspaper  in  the  biggest  of  all 
U.S.  cities. 

Along  until  a growing  number  of  other  Wesleyan  graduates,  McChtin  now  spends 
her  days  in  the  vast  megalopolis  knoum  worldwide  as  The  Big  Apple,  the  home  of  Lady 
Liberty,  the  place  where  America  beffns:  blew  York  City,  Neu>  York  A New  York- 
area  resident  for  the  past  five  years,  McClain  is  manager  of  marketing  research  for 
The  New  Y ork  Times 
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Once  a year, 
four  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  College 
Class  of  1975-Richelle 
McClain  among  them  - 
get  together  at  a luncheon 
organized  by  the  Wesleyan 
Tri-State  Alumnae  Club, 
which  serves  alumnae  living 
New  York,  Connecticut, 


Soundin^almost  like  a typical 
Neu^  Yorker,  Sister  Mary  Joseph 
confirms  that  livingand  working 
in  a nursinghome /convent  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  Neuf  York 
is  by  turns  difficult,  frustrating 
immensely  interesting  and 
personally  satisfying. 


concerns  facing  educated,  involved 
women  in  the  1990s.  Yet  as  they  sit 
around  the  table  talking  and  reminiscing, 
the  four  friends  - Richelle  McClain, 
Yoko  Kawarabayashi  Hatta,  Susie  Black 
LaPosta,  and  Hawthorne  Dominican  Sis- 
ter Mary  Joseph  (formerly  Ruth  Powers) 
- are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  simi- 
larities, but  for  their  differences. 

In  short,  though  they  like  each  other, 
they  are  not  alike. 
They  live  in  the  New 
York  City  area  - but 
from  the  lower  East 
Side  to  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  - is  a 
mammoth  reach. 
They  work  in  mar- 
keting, international 
business,  healthcare, 
and  religious  service; 
they  are  married  and 
single,  with  and  with- 
out children,  cosmo- 
politan international 
travelers  and  yes,  at 
least  in  Sister  Mary 
Joseph's  case,  some- 
what cloistered  from 
modern  American 
life.  In  college,  they 
majored  in  music, 
American  studies, 
history  and  pre-med, 
psychology  and  soci- 
ology. They  came  to 
Wesleyan,  and  to 
New  York,  from  Kan- 
sas, Ccfnnecticut,  Georgia,  and  Japan. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  be  misrepresenta- 
tive  to  speak  of  these  four  1975  class- 
mates, either  as  students  or  career 
women,  as  "typical"  of  the  Wesleyan  stu- 
dent body.  (Few  Wesleyan  grads  are  nuns 


and  New  Jersey.  Like  longtime  college 
friends  everywhere,  the  four  friends  find 
alumnae  gatherings  an  ideal  place  to 
catch  up  on  college-related  news,  share 
work  and  family  stories,  and  discuss  in 
both  general  and  personal  terms  the  latest 
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or  Sisters;  fewer  still  are  CPAs  who  speak 
Japanese.)  At  the  same  time,  however, 
each  of  these  alumnae  typifies,  in  her 
own  unique  way,  the  special  gifts  of  a lib- 
eral arts  education  acquired  in  a small, 
close-knit  school  such  as  Wesleyan. 

As  the  following  profiles  demon- 
strate, four  young  women  from 
Wesleyan  College  certainly  can  find  suc- 
cess - however  it  is  defined  - in  New 
York  City.  With  alumnae  such  as  these 
representing  the  college  in  the  nation's 
largest,  most  influential  urban  area, 
Wesleyan's  reputation  seems  well-served. 


Sister  Mary  JOSEPH 
(Ruth  POWERS) 

or  the  past  two  years.  Sister  Mary  Joseph, 

F known  during  her  Wesleyan  days 
as  Ruth  Powers,  has  served  as 
administrator  of  St.  Rose's  Home, 
a sixty-bed  nursing  home  for  terminal 
cancer  patients  in  New  York  City.  St. 
Rose's,  a Catholic  charitable  institution 
serving  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  accepts 
neither  patient  nor  government  pay- 
ments; its  funds  come  entirely  from  dona- 
tions to  the  Hawthorne  Dominican 
Order,  which  owns  and  operates  St. 
Rose's  and  six  other  nursing  homes  across 
the  country.  (The  Hawthorne  Domini- 
can Order  was  founded  by  Rose  Haw- 
thorne, daughter  of  the  novelist  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  in  1896.) 

For  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  who  grew  up 
in  Warner  Robins,  Georgia,  the  decision 
to  relocate  to  New  York  City  was  secon- 
dary and,  to  a large  degree,  out  of  her 
hands.  More  crucial  was  her  1978  deci- 
sion, after  a year  of  volunteer  work  at 
another  Dominican  Home,  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  in  Atlanta,  to  enter  the 
convent  and  become  a nun.  Having 


attended  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
for  a year  after  graduating  from 
Wesleyan,  she  worked  two  more  years  at 
Middle  Georgia  Hospital  in  Macon 
before  deciding  to  follow  her  religious 
calling  and  pursue  a health  care  career 
within  the  Church.  Upon  entering  the 
Order,  she  became  a novitiate  in  the 
Order's  home  base  in  Hawthorne,  New 
York,  before  being  assigned  to  a nursing 
home,  first  in  Massachusetts  and  then  in 
New  York. 

Sounding  almost  like  a typical  New 
Yorker,  Sister  Mary  Joseph  confirms  that 
living  and  working  in  a nursing  home/ 
convent  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  is  by  turns  difficult,  frustrating, 
immensely  interesting  and  personally  sat- 
isfying. She  enthuses  over  the  city's  infi- 
nite variety,  especially  in  her  own  neigh- 
borhood - "We're  near  Chinatown,  and 
the  people  here  are  very  interesting,  very 
culturally  diverse"  - but  there's  also  the 
traffic,  the  urban  clutter,  the  sheer  noise 
of  living  in  a crowded  big-city  environ- 
ment. She  likes  the  museums  and  other 
cultural  offerings,  but  as  might  be 
expected,  she  and  her  Domini- 
can sisters  pass  up  the 
pricey  Broadway 
shows  and 
fancy  restau- 
rants for  less 
trendy,  less  exp)en- 
sive  pleasures.  For 
example,  she  points 
out,  "There  are  lots 
free  things  at 
Center." 

And  although  her  faith  is 
an  anchor,  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  dying  definitely  takes  its  toll. 

With  sixty-plus  patients,  an  in-house 
pharmacy,  three  on-call  physicians, 
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addition,  Sister  Mary  Joseph  must  super- 
vise life  in  the  convent  itself,  from  house- 
hold maintenance  to  religious 
observances. 

All  in  all,  hers  is  a life  of  service  and 
dedication,  with  little  thought  for  the 
glamorous,  glitzy  side  of  the  city  beyond 
her  sphere.  ‘'We  go  where  the  need  is,"  she 
says  simply.  "1  guess  the  one  thing  1 do 
miss  is  living  in  the  South." 


RiCHELLE  McClain 

From  her  vantage  point  as  manager 
of  marketing  research  at  The  Neu^ 
York  Times,  Richelle  McClain  has 
her  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  New  York 
reading  public  far  ahead  of  most  people. 
For  example,  her  department  is  conduct- 
ing research  to  look  at  the  impact  color 
will  have  on  advertisers  and  readers  when 
it  is  launched  in  the  travel  section,  the 
Book  Review,  and  feature  sections  of  the 
revered  "Old  Gray  Lady,"  the  flagship 
newspaper  of  the 
nation. 

"We're  con- 

stantly doing  cus- 
tomer research  and 
strategic  studies  to 
determine  how  con- 
sumers view  the 
paper,"  she  says.  "For 
example,  we  may 
examine  how 

happy  subscribers 
are  with  their  ser- 
vice, or  we  may 
look  at  how  readers 
view  how  the  sec- 
tions have  been 
redesigned." 

As  a high  school  student  in  Bellevue, 
Nebraska,  McClain  discovered  Wesleyan 
through  an  enthusiastic  alumna,  Medra 
Lott  Wallace  '58,  who  attended  the 
McClains'  church.  After  graduating  with 
a music  degree  in  1975,  McClain  returned 
to  the  Midwest  to  attend  graduate  scha)l 
- in  music  - at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Soon,  however,  she  made  a career  change, 
switching  from  music  to  business  and 
earning  her  M.B.A.  in  marketing.  "1  always 
enjoyed  music,"  she  says,  "but  I wanted  to 
be  able  to  pay  my  rent!" 

Armed  with  her  business  degree,  she 


twelve  sisters 
and  forty-five 
additional  staff, 
plus  the  full  comple- 
ment of  governmental 
regulations,  papenvork, 
and  waiting  lists  asso- 
ciated with  U.S.  health 
care  these  days,  St.  Rose's  is 
a full-scale  medical  facility 
that  demands  full-time 
administrative  supervision.  In 
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YOKO  Kawarabayashi  Hatta 

Yoko  Kawarabayashi  Hatta,  a 
native  of  Nagoya,  Japan,  met  her 
American  classmates  while 
attending  Wesleyan  as  an  exchange  stu- 
dent in  1974-1975,  Today,  after  living  in 
several  U.S.  cities  and  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
Hatta  lives  in  Connecticut  and  works  in 
Manhattan  as  a certified  public  accoun- 
tant in  international  tax  for  KPMG  Peat 


moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1980  and 
began  working  for  Market  Facts,  Inc.,  a 
large  marketing  research  firm.  Four  years 
later,  she  became  a senior  project  director 
with  The  Wirthlin  Group,  a leading  polit- 
ical and  public  opinion  research  com- 
pany. Then,  in  1987,  she  moved  to  New 
York  and  the  Times. 

As  marketing  research  manager, 
McClain  supervises  a staff  of  three  as  part 
of  the  paper's  research 
and  planning  group.  "1 
enjoy  marketing,  and  I 
find  that  it  requires 
using  your  creative 
skills,"  she  says.  The 
problem  for  newspa- 
pers these  days  is  that 
younger  people,  those 
in  the  18  to  3Syear  old 
market  segment,  just 
aren't  reading  any- 
more" - a finding  that 
looms  particularly 
large  over  the  future 
of  a venerable,  tradi- 
tionally "adult"  institu- 
tion like  the  Times.  To 
counter  this  trend, 

McClain's  department  is  constantly  eval- 
uating ways  to  attract  and  hold  younger 
newspaper  readers.  ‘‘Times  readers  are  a 
curious  breed,"  she  says.  They  may  com- 
plain about  various  aspects  of  the  paper, 
but  in  the  same  breath  they  tell  us  not  to 
change." 

McClain's  other  creative  pursuits 
these  days  have  moved  from  occasional 
"moonlighting"  as  a jazz  pianist  to  writing 
fiction.  Her  first  published  short  story 
will  appear  early  next  year  in  a Viking 
Press  anthology  of  contemporary  black 
fiction. 


Marwick,  the  accounting  firm. 

A graduate  of  Tokyo's  Interna- 
tional Christian  University  as 
well  as  Wesleyan,  Hatta 
earned  her  CPA 
license  after 
marrying  a fel- 
low ICU  stu- 
dent, Tatsuo 
Hatta,  now  a profes- 
sor of  economics  at 
Osaka  University.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  the 
Hatta  family  - Yoko,  Tatsuo, 
and  sons  Allan  (age  fourteen) 


(Dver  the  past  few 
years,  Yoko  Hatta, 
her  husband,  and 
their  tu^o  sons  have 
combined  a rather 
extraordinary  “com- 
muter lifestyle," 
diindingtheirtime 
betufeen  Japan  and 
New  York  City. 
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and  Tom  (age  twelve)  “ have  successfully 
combined  a rather  extraordinary  "com- 
muter lifestyle"  dividing  their  time 
between  Japan  and  New  York  City.  For 
example,  while  Yoko  has  worked  as  a tax 
adviser  on  transfer  pricing  and  related 
issues  for  Peat  Marwick's  Japanese  clients 
and  corporations  doing  business  in  the 
United  States,  Tatsuo  has  taught  and  con- 
sulted on  international  economic  matters 
at  Osaka  University,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  the  World  Bank. 

"My  sons  were  bom  in  America,  and 
like  so  many  Japanese  people  here,  at  first 
they  considered  themselves  American," 
she  says.  "Then  they  were  in  Japan  for 
three  years,  until  we  moved  to  Connecti- 
cut in  1988.  Now  they  seem  to  get 
together  with  their  Japanese  friends  here 
more  than  with  their  American  friends. 
But  I think  the  word  'cosmopolitan' 
might  be  the  best  description  for  them  at 
the  moment." 

In  the  midst  of  a busy  family  life  and 
career,  Yoko  Hatta  looks  forward  to  the 
once-a-year  alumnae  dinner  with  her 
Wesleyan  College  classmates.  She  credits 
Wesleyan  Trustee  Gayle  Findlay  '55,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Tri-State  Alum- 
nae Club,  with  encouraging  her  to  renew 
college  ties  - and  clearly,  Hatta's  experi- 
ences and  friendships  at  Wesleyan  have 
had  lasting  influence.  "Wesleyan  did  not 
directly  influence  my  specific  career 
choice  to  become  a CPA,"  she  says  today. 
"But  culturally,  my  time  at  Wesleyan  - 
living  in  the  dorm,  practicing  my  English 
- really  helped  me  to  grow  personally  and 
be  aware  of  different  cultures."  As  one  of 
only  four  or  six  foreign  students  at  the 
time,  Hatta  found  the  college  atmosphere 
"very  friendly,  very  warm"  and  exception- 
ally considerate  of  her  special  circum- 


stances. "I  still  remember  the  dean  com- 
ing to  pick  me  up  at  the  airport,"  she  says  - 
and  the  president  practiced  for  days  so  he 
could  pronounce  my  name  at  graduation! 

Susie  Black  LaPosta 

Growing  up  in  Norw^alk,  Connec- 
ticut, as  a first-generation  "Yan- 
kee" with  strong  Atlanta  ties, 
Susie  Black  LaPosta  decided  to  depart 
with  family  tradition.  Instead  of  enrolling 
at  Agnes  Scott  in  Atlanta  (her  mother's 
and  grandmother's  alma  mater),  she 
chose  Wesleyan.  Majoring  in  psychology 
and  sociology,  she  completed  her 
Wesleyan  degree  in  three  years. 

After  college,  LaPosta  left  the  South 
and  returned  to  Connecticut,  where  she 
earned  a masters  in  counseling  education 
at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  and  set 
her  sights  on  a counseling  career  at  the 
college  level.  Within  months,  however,  a 
different  sort  of  opportunity  knocked: 
college  administration.  From  a counseling 
post  at  the  University  of  Maine,  she 
switched  to  residence  life  and,  for  the 
next  decade,  saw  her  career  advance  in  a 
series  of  posts  at  institutions  ranging 
from  Wisconsin's  small  Wilmington  Col- 
lege to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Troy,  New  York,  where  she  was  assistant 
dean  of  students. 

At  Rensselaer,  l^Posta's  interests 
turned  to  fund-raising  and  institutional 
development,  a shift  reflected  in  her  cur- 
rent career.  For  the  past  five  years,  she  has 
been  vice-president  of  development  for 
The  Institute  for  Living,  a 175-year-old 
psychiatric  hospital  near  New  Haven 
Connecticut. 

In  many  ways.  The  Institute  is  very 
similar  to  a college  campus,"  she  says. 
"And  many  of  its  activities  are  similar  - 
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research  projects,  workshops  and  semi- 
nars, and  about  4(X)  practicing  psychia- 
trists whom  we  consider  our  'alumni,' 
because  they  spent  part  of  their  medical 
school  residencies  here." 

LaPosta's  duties  include  not  only  iden- 
tifying and  soliciting  major  gifts  for  the 
Institute,  but  working  with  its  'alumni,' 
and  a prominent  board  of  trustees  (such 
as  Citibank  CEO  John  Reed)  as  well. 
The  Institute  treats  a wide  range  of 
psychiatric  cases,  from  needy 
inner-city  children  to  teenagers 
with  eating  disorders  or  eld- 
erly patients  with  incura- 
ble Alzheimer's  disease. 

Though  demanding, 
her  work  is  satisfy- 
ing: "It's  very 
worthwhile 
when  you  can 
bring  in 
large  sums 
for  wor- 
thy 

causes." 

At  home, 

LaPosta  and  her 
husband,  Jim,  an  archi- 
tect, balance  dual  careers  with 
caring  for  daughter  Diane,  age  four  - 
and  Diane's  much  anticipated  younger 
sibling,  due  this  spring.  As  for  her 
Wesleyan  connection,  LaPosta  views  the 
college's  national  and  regional  outreach 
efforts  with  an  informed,  experienced  - 
and  approving -eye. 

"Having  worked  in  higher  education. 
I'm  very  familiar  with  well-established 
alumni  clubs  for  different  colleges  in  cit- 
ies across  the  country,"  she  says.  "Until 
recently,  Wesleyan  has  been  lacking  in 
this,  even  though  there  definitely  are 


pockets  of  alumnae  in  different  regions. 
We  needed  some  vehicle  for  pulling 
alumnae  together,  for  making  us  think 
about  Wesleyan  sometimes.  Making 
recent  contact,  meeting  people  currently 
associated  with  the  college,  and  staging 
get-togethers  like  our  alumnae  luncheon 
can  make  a big  difference,  not  just  in 
terms  of  recruiting  and  fund- 
raising for  the  school,  but 
in  terms  of  personal 
connections 
among 
alumnae. 
^ "A  lot 

P of  my  suc- 

rcess  in  working 
with  individuals 
is  due  to  the  experi- 
ence I got  at 

Wesleyan,"  l^Posta  con- 
cludes. "It's  nice  to  see 
Wesleyan  alumnae  getting 
together  here."  □ 

Faye  Goolrick  is  a free-lance  uniter 
liinngin  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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when  Lynda  Brinks  sold  her 
multi-million  dollar  computer 
business,  what  was  it  really  like? 
What  happened  in  between 
breakfast  and  the  board  room?  Just 
ask  Wesleyan  student  Sharon 
Broussoud,  who  spent  that  week 
“shadounnfC Brinks  behind  the 
scenes  of  a major  corporate 
transaction  Broussoud  is  one  of 
several  Wesleyan  students  who 
have  discovered  what  life  is  really 
like  for  successful  Wesleyan 
alumnae  in  business. 


• • 


When  Sharon  Bressoud  got 
off  the  plane  in  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  she 
didn't  know  quite  what  to  expect.  Hav- 
ing comp)eted  in  an  essay  contest  as  part 
of  the  second  annual  Entrepreneurship 
Seminar  in  the  spring  of  1990,  she  had 
won  the  opportunity  to  "shadow”  Lynda 
Brinks  '63  for  a week,  observing  her  in 
action  in  the  computer  business  Brinks 
and  her  husband  owned. 

She  had  received  a ticket  in  the  mail 
from  Brinks.  “I  didn't  even  communicate 
with  her,”  says  Brinks.  "I'm  terrible  at  that 
kind  of  thing.  She  just  kind  of  showed 
up.  1 mailed  her  a ticket,  and  she  just  got 
on  the  plane.” 


by  Nancy  M.  Spitler 


i his  adds  a hands- 
on  element  you  couldn't 
get  in  the  classroom  It 
gave  Ruth  an  idea  of 
all  the  things  you  need 
to  deal  until...  there's 
somethingneu^  and 
challenffngei^ery  day" 
-Betty  Nunn  Mori  '58 


Bressoud  is  not 
one  to  be  put  off 
by  a lack  of  infor- 
mation. "1  didn't 
know  if  she  was 
going  to  pick  me 
up  from  the  air- 
port, or  if  someone 
would  be  there 
with  a sign.  It  was 
during  the  war, 
when  people 
couldn't  go  to  the 
gates,  so  I was  just 
trotting  through 
the  LA.  airport.  I 
thought.  Til  find 
someone  some- 
time; if  not.  I'm 
resourceful,  and  I do  have  a return  ticket.' 
But  there  she  was  in  her  Wesleyan 
sweatshirt.” 


The  whole  idea  of  students  "shad- 
owing” alumnae  was  the  brain- 
child of  Alexis  Xides  Bighley  '67, 
the  sponsor  of  the  annual  Entrepreneur- 
ship  Seminar  held  by  the  Turner  Center 
for  Business  at  Wesleyan.  "We  have  this 
wealth  of  truly  talented  alumnae 
throughout  the  United  States,”  says  Bigh- 
ley. "I  would  like  for  them  to  share  their 
experiences  on  a day-to-day  basis  with 
our  students,  to  allow  the  students  to 
shadow  them,  and  to  give  them  insights 
into  current  Wesleyan  students  and 
what  they're  like.” 

Bighley  was  matched  up  with  Crystal 
Russell  '92,  who  spent  a week  at  Gift 
Creations  Concepts  with  her  in  Minne- 
sota. "She  spent  a day  in  every  division  of 
the  company,  stayed  at  our  home,  and  we 


had  the  opportunity  to  talk  during  break- 
fast and  in  down  times.  I arranged  for  her 
to  have  lunch  and  dinner  each  day  with 
other  people  from  the  company.” 

As  Bighley  envisioned  the  program, 
the  alumnae  mentors  are  matched  up 
with  students  based  on  their  interest- 
and  schedules.  The  mentors  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  airfare  and  the  accommoda- 
tions for  students.  Most  of  the  time,  stu- 
dents stay  with  the  alumna  and  her 
family.  Bighley  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a social  commitment  as  well  as  a 
professional  commitment.  "That's  why  I 
arranged  for  Crystal  to  spend  time  with 
other  people  in  the  company.”  She  also 
says  that  if  alumnae  have  the  time  and 
housing  accommodations,  there  is  a px3s- 
sibility  for  assistance  with  the  student's 
airfare. 

Bressoud  and  Brinks'  time 
together  in  Los  Angeles  wasn't 
any  more  predictable  than  their 
initial  meeting  in  the  airport,  but  accord- 
ing to  Bressoud,  she  had  the  time  of  her 
life. 

"My  original  intention  was  to  bring  a 
student  out  to  see  how  a small  business 
worked,”  says  Brinks.  "We  were  small 
enough  that  she  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity really  to  see  each  person  doing  his  or 
her  job  and  be  able  to  talk  with  them  and 
get  a feel  for  it.  That  was  the  goal. 

"As  it  turned  out,  the  week  this  was 
planned  was  the  time  our  company 
assets  were  sold.  Sharon  showed  up  the 
week  of  the  takeover.  Instead  of  going 
out  on  interviews,  she  ended  up  with  a 
ringside  seat  - seeing  all  of  the  ix)litics,  all 
the  new  guys  coming  in,  all  the  impact 
that  had  on  us,  what  kind  of  machina- 
tions all  of  a sudden  that  were  totally 
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different” 

Bressoud  not  only  got  the  opjx)rtunity 
to  watch;  she  became  one  of  the  support- 
ing players,  pitching  in  to  help  when  she 
was  needed.  And  according  to  Brinks,  she 
was  indispensable.  "She  did  a great  job  of 
things.  We  didn't  know  we  would  need 
her  in  that  role  at  the  time.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  here  for  a week,  we  asked  her 
to  stay  for  two.” 

Brinks  was  initially  distressed  that 
Bressoud's  visit  would  not  be  what  she 
expected  it  to  be,  with  everything  in  tur- 
moil during  the  takeover.  But  Bressoud 
says  that  distress  was  unnecessary.  "I  had 
the  best  time,  and  I learned  so  much.  I did 
meet  all  the  employees  at  one  time  or  the 
other.  1 really  learned  a lot  of  valuable  les- 
sons about  how  to  interact  with  people 
and  what  not  to  say  and  when  to  hold 
your  tongue.  1 learned  you  have  to  care- 
fully screen  everything  you  say  when 
you're  in  business.”  Brinks  agrees:  "We 
were  negotiating,  and  you  need  every 
card  you  can  play.” 

Bressoud  didn't  know  what  to  expect 
in  Los  Angeles,  but  she  adapted  to  the  sit- 
uation, one  of  the  lessons  Brinks  most 
wanted  to  pass  on  to  this  student.  "That's 
one  of  the  things  that  1 think  is  the  value 
of  Wesleyan . . . you  learn  to  learn.” 

And  Bressoud  has  shifted  her  think- 
ing about  her  future  as  a result  of  the  two 
weeks  with  Brinks.  A business  major  with 
a lot  of  electives  in  biology,  she  is  kx)king 
to  combine  the  two  fields  in  her  career. 
"When  1 went  there,  1 had  my  mind  set,  1 
want  to  be  a hospital  administrator.'  Now 
I'm  more  willing  to  look  at  other  options, 
depending  upon  what  happens.” 

Brinks,  who  says  that  she  got  into  the 
computer  business  "by  accident,”  is 
pleased.  "That  was  one  of  the  things  I've 


learned  that  I tried 
to  share  with 
Sharon.  Whatever 
shows  up,  don't 
say,  'Why  is  this 
here?”  Instead  say, 

‘I'll  see  what  I can 
do  with  this.' 

learned 
more 
about  a 
suitcase  than  I 
ever  thought  I 
could.”  So  wrote 
Ruth  Powell,  a sen- 
ior, in  her  paper 
about  her  week 
spent  with  Betty 
Nunn  Mori  '58,  vice-president  of  Mori 
Luggage  and  Gifts  in  Atlanta. 

"My  goal  was  to  let  her  see  as  many 
different  facets  as  possible  of  running  a 
small  retail  chain  of  stores,  the  myriad 
number  of  things  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with,”  says  Mori.  Powell  followed  Mori 
through  a gift  show  at  the  Atlanta  Gift 
Mart,  choosing  merchandise  for  the 
store,  sat  in  on  a manager's  meeting  and  a 
merchandising  meeting,  observed  in  the 
retail  end  in  several  stores,  and  stayed 
with  Mori  and  her  family  in  the 
evenings. 

The  experience  gave  Powell  a whole 
new  perspective  on  her  classroom  learn- 
ing. "It  made  the  stuff  in  the  classroom 
seem  more  real.  I had  just  gotten  out  of  a 
marketing  class  and  a management  class 
so  a lot  of  it  was  really  fresh  and  neat  to 
see  in  action.” 

Mori  agrees.  "I  think  this  adds  a 
hands-on  element  you  couldn't  get  in 
the  classroom.  In  a business  the  size  of 


It  connects  students 
unth  successful  people, 
and  it  lets  you  see 
yourself  as  a 
successful  person. 

Ifs  an  opportunity  I 
don't  think  we  UH)uld 
get  many  other 
places." 


-Ruth  Powell  V3 
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have  this 

wealth  of  truly  talented 
alumnae  throu^out 
the  United  States.  I 
umtld  like  for  them  to 
share  tlteir  experiences 
on  a day-to-day  basis 
with  our  students.'' 

Alexis  Bighley '67 


ours,  medium- 
sized  with 
twenty-one 
stores,  it  gave 
Ruth  an  idea  of 
all  the  things 
you  need  to 
deal  with.  It's 
not  a compart- 
mentalized sit- 
uation, but 
there's  some- 
thing new  and 
challenging 
every  day." 

Powell  not 
only  gained 
insight  into 
business;  she  also  learned  more  about 
herself,  particularly  during  the  two  days 
at  the  Gift  Mart.  "Even  being  there  that 
short  time,  I learned  to  pick  through 
what  type  of  thing  was  right  for  Mori." 
And  it  opened  her  eyes  to  several  career 
paths  she  hadn't  considered  before  - 
both  the  buying  and  the  selling  ends  of 
the  retail  business. 

Mori  says  it  was  an  educational  expe- 
rience for  her  as  well.  "She  (Powell)  had 
an  extremely  good  preparation  in  busi- 
ness at  Wesleyan,  and  a good  head  on 
her  shoulders.  She  was  very  perceptive, 
and  I learned  some  things  from  her  per- 
spective as  a college  student." 

Another  advantage  of  this  alumna- 
student  connection  is  opening  students 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  their  own  suc- 
cess. "It  connects  students  with  success- 
ful people,  and  it  lets  you  see  yourself  as 
a successful  person,"  says  Powell.  "It's  an 
opportunity  I don't  think  we  would  get 
many  other  places." 


This  "shadowing"  project,  or  the 
Alumnae  Mentoring  Project  as 
it  is  now  being  called,  is  just  get- 
ting off  the  ground.  But  this  year's  entre- 
preneurship seminar  fueled  the  interest 
of  several  alumnae;  this  summer  Mary- 
Ann  Fortuna  72,  International  Financial 
Liaison  for  Bell  South,  will  sponsor  a stu- 
dent, as  will  Dana  Grinstead  '85,  who  has 
just  begun  her  own  business  in  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama;  Dana  Flanders  Grinstead 
'86,  a CPA  in  Raleigh,  NC;  Lou  Beller  '64, 
principal  partner  , Alon  Miller  Asso- 
ciates in  New  York  City,  and  Bighley. 

Bighley  sees  involvement  in  this  pro- 
gram as  being  one  of  the  most  important 
experiences  a student  will  have.  "Une- 
quivocally, of  all  the  things  they  do  in 
four  years,  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
will  give  students  insight  into  the  day-to- 
day  activities  and  the  different  cultures 
of  business,  as  well  as  the  necessary  ana- 
lytical skills  and  personalities  of  people 
in  different  types  of  businesses." 

The  Alumnae  Mentoring  Project 
(AMP)  is  being  coordinated  by  the 
Lizette  Bartholdi,  director  of  career 
counseling  and  placement,  and  Cathy 
Snow,  assistant  director  of  alumnae 
affairs.  Alumnae  interested  in  participat- 
ing should  contact  Cathy  Snow  at  912/ 


I 
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477-1 110, ext  185.^ 
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the  wall  street  journal. 


MARKETING 


By  Laurie  m.  Grossman 


Educators  Give  Barbie 
A Good  Dressing-Down 


Barbie  is  a troublemaker. 

The  latest  incarnation  of 
the  popular  doll  is  posing  a bit 
of  a marketing  problem  for  maker 
Mattel.  Specifically,  the  Teen  Talk 
Barbie  Doll  quips  (among  other  re- 
marks) (hat  "Math  class  is  tough." 
That  has  angered  some  womens 
cators,  who  say  they  arc  alrl 
fighting  to  sustain  schoolgirls’ 
est  in  math  and  science. 

"If  Barbie  gives  the  message! 
math  is  tough,  Barbie  could  be 
ing  off  girls  to  math  and  science 
that’s  a mistake,’’  says  Anne  Bn 
executive  director  of  the  Amei 
Associ  Mon  of  University  Worn* 
resean  li  group  that  issued  a r( 
this  year  titled,  "How  Schools  S 
change  Girls."  The  report  found  [ 
allhough  girls  and  boys  both  do 
in  math  prior  to  sixth  grade,  boy: 
more  likely  to  score  better  and 
higher  level  Durses  after  that  ti 
Judy  Blilth.  chairwoman  oil 
education  department  at  WesH 
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Going  behind 
the  scenes  of 
Barbiegate : 
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a careless  comment, 
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n class  is  tough,”  says 
aik  Barbie,  introduced  in 
y .Mattel  Inc. 
t’s  an  ‘‘extremely  disap- 
mg"  comment,  said  Marge 
IS,  a first-grade  teacher  and 
president  of  the  Palo  Alto 


in  math  achievement  are  small 
and  declining,  girls  in  high  school 
are  less  likely  than  boys  to  take 
advanced  math  classes  and  to 
score  high. 

‘‘It  sends  a message  to  girls 
that  ‘if  it’s  OK  for  Barbie  to  say 
that,  I guess  that's  the  way  it 
is,’  ” said  Judy  Blitch,  chairwom- 
an of  the  education  department  at 
the  all-women’s  Wesleyan  College 
in  Georgia.  Blitch  complained  to 


out  four  sentences;  among  them 
“Wanna  go  shopping?”.^  and 
“Wanna  have  a pizza  party?” 
Other  sayings,  a .Mattel  spokes- 
woman notes,  include  “Let’s 
study  for  the  quiz,”  and  “ Can  you 
use  the  compuier*^" 


Tough  for  anybody 


Evelyn  Burkhalter,  owner  of 
the  Barbie  Hail  of  Fame  in  Palo 
Alto,  agrees  with  the  S24  99  doll 


hat  most  people 
don't  know  is  that 
the  brouhaha 
affectionately  tagged 
'Barhiegate" all  started 
at  Wesleyan  College. 


ment.  She  along  with  Judy  Blitch,  chair 
of  the  education  department,  and  some 
Wesleyan  students  called  the  Mattel  com- 
plaint line  to  lodge  their  grievances.  Mat- 
tel responded  with  a form  letter. 

The  Wesleyan  Public  Relations  office 
released  a one-page  advisory  to  the  media 
with  comments  from  Danheiser,  Blitch, 
and  Assistant  to  the  President  Carolyn 
Mitchell  who  is  the  vice-president  of  the 
Georgia  chapter  of  the  American 
Asscxriation  of  University 
Women. 

"I'm  disappointed  that  Mattel 
would  market  such  a product," 
said  Blitch.  "1  am  disappointed 
that  they  didn't  understand  how 
this  undermines  girls'  confidence, 
especially  considering  the  public- 
ity of  the  recent  AAU  W study  on 
how  schools  shortchange  girls, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  science 
and  math."  Mitchell  joined  Blitch 
and  Danheiser  in  their  protest. 
She  said,  "The  AAUW  study 
showed  that  this  type  of  message 
truly  is  harmful."  She  also  joined  a 
letter-writing  campaign  to  Mattel 
which  was  sponsored  by  AAUW. 

The  AAUW  study,  "How 
Schools  Shortchange  Girls,"  was 
published  in  February  by  the 
AAUW  Educational  Foundation. 
The  report  was  a comprehensive 
synthesis  of  all  the  research  on  girls  in 
schools.  It  found  pervasive  gender  bias  in 
K-1 2 education.  The  group  contends  that 
girls  get  less  attention  in  school,  face 
biased  tests  and  textbooks,  and  are  discou- 
raged from  math  and  science  courses  that 
would  make  them  competitive. 

Blitch  stressed  that  she  had  expected 
more  from  Mattel.  "I  wish  they  would 
contribute  to  encouraging  children  to 


It  wasn't  like  the  S&L  debacle  or  Iraq- 
gate,  but  the  stink  over  what  the 
Mattel  Toy  Company  had  Barbie 
Doll  say  to  young  girls  attracted  just  as 
much  high-profile  attention.  But  what 
most  people  don't  know  is  that  the  brou- 
haha affectionately  tagged  "Barbiegate" 
all  started  at  Wesleyan  College.  It  was  a 
whirlwind  media  circus  of  name-calling, 
mudslinging,  and  Barbie-bashing. 


It  started  innocently  enough.  When 
A.ssociate  Dean  Priscilla  Danheiser's 
daughter  Martha  received  a new  Teen 
Talk  Barbie  to  reward  her  for  a school 
honor,  her  mother  was  horrified  to  hear 
what  came  out  of  Barbie's  mouth.  The 
doll  said,  "Math  class  is  tough."  Danheiser 
is  the  director  of  a math  and  science  sum- 
mer camp  for  girls  and  felt  compelled  to 
draw  attention  to  Barbie's  careless  com- 
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workin^to  overcome  math  class'  bad  rap 

JUDY  BLITCH 


/A  /T  ath  has  always  been  the 

I \ / I least-liked  subject  for  stu- 
dents'  declared  Judy 
Blitch,  chair  of  the  education  department 
at  Wesleyan.  "And  math  educators  have 
always  strived  to  make  math  more  appeal- 
ing," she  explained. 

Long  before  she  bashed  Barbie  for  say- 
ing "math  class  is  tough,”  Blitch  had  been 
concerned  about  improving  attitudes 
among  school  children  about  math  and 
science.  As  an  assistant  principal  at  a 
school  in  Oklahoma  in  1985,  she  recalled 
doing  an  astronomy  program  for  sixth 
graders  and  noticing  that  no  girls 
attended  the  session.  She  later  conducted 
a program  where  she  asked  teachers  to 
identify  girls  who  were  doing  well  in 
math  from  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 
She  noticed  that  out  of  that  group  the 
majority  of  the  girls  were  from  the  fourth 
grade.  This  made  an  important  impres- 
sion on  her.  She  began  to  explore  what 
happens  to  girls  and  boys  as  they  get 
older.  She  began  to  ask  why  children  lose 
interest  in  math  class.  And  she  began  to 
work  to  overcome  that. 

Blitch's  dissertation  topic  was  "The 
Development  of  an  Instrument  to  Meas- 
ure Mathematics  Attitude  of  Elementar>^ 
Children.”  She  concluded  in  her  research 
that  as  students  got  older  they  (boys  and 
girls)  began  to  lose  interest  in  math.  She 
was  also  aware  of  other  studies  which 
showed  a marked  difference  in  attitudes 
according  to  gender  after  middle  school. 
Girls  lost  interest  in  math  and  science 
more  often  than  boys. 


Blitch  stressed  that  there  were  several 
distressing  points  around  this  issue.  "It  is 
tied  to  careers  - that's  what  makes  it  criti- 
cal,” she  noted.  When  naming  some  of 
the  ways  to  improve  attitudes  of  math 
class,  she  pointed  out  that  fathers  are  a 
primary  influence  over  children's  atti- 
tudes about  academics. 

At  Wesleyan,  Blitch  originally  started 
a summer  program  for  girls  to  study 
math.  She  stressed 
that  the  one-day 
workshop  was  poorly 
attended  until  it  was 
expanded  to  a two 
week  camp.  Now 
Blitch  is  one  of  the 
coordinators  of 
Wesleyan's  summer 
camp  in  math  and  sci- 
ence for  middle 
school  girls  called 
"Spectacles.”  The 
goal  of  the  camp  is  to  encourage  girls  to 
maintain  their  interest  in  math  and  sci- 
ence and  to  eventually  pursue  careers  in 
the  sciences.  The  camp  continues  to  grow 
each  summer  and  many  applicants  are 
turned  away  because  of  the  need  for 
small  class  experiences.  About  a hundred 
girls  have  attended  the  Spectacles  camp 
and  Blitch  is  satisfied  that  the  camp  is 
successful. 

In  retrospect  of  her  criticism  of  Barbie, 
she  says  "I'm  not  sure  we  made  a differ- 
ence in  girls' attitudes,  but  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing.”  □ 


Long  before  she  bushed  Barbie 
for  saying  'Math  class  is  tough" 
Blitch  had  been  concerned  about 
improving  attitudes  among  school 
children  toward  math  and  science. 
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achieve  their  pcitential,  rather  than  rein- 
forcing this  kind  of  stereotype,"  she  said. 

In  response  to  the  advisory,  stories 
began  appearing  in  publications  like  the 
Atlanta  Joumal/Constitution,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News.  Headlines  ranged  from  "Educators 
Give  Barbie  A Good  Dressing-Down,"  to 
"'Bimbo'  Barbie  puts  foot  in  mouth."  And 
people  started  talking  about  Barbie  and 
what  she  was  saying  - people  like  radio 
commentator  Rush  Limbaugh,  and  Good 
Morning  America  hosts  Katie  Couric  and 
Bryant  Gumbel. 

Many  of  these  people  added  their  own 
commentary  to  the  issue  of  Barbie's  com- 
ment. Limbaugh  ridiculed  Blitch's  com- 
ments as  he  mocked  her  quotes  on  his 
nationally  syndicated  radio  show.  Nancy 
Spitler,  director  of  public  relations  at 
Wesleyan,  responded  to  Limbaugh's  sar- 
casm, saying,  "Rush  Limbaugh  is  not 
known  for  his  sensitivity  to  women's 
issues.  It  is  somewhat  of  a compliment  to 
have  him  criticize  us." 

Spitler  explained  her  involvement  in 
Barbiegate  saying,  "Our  job  in  the  public 
relations  office  is  getting  Wesleyan  in  the 
news."  The  Barbie  story  not  only  got 
Wesleyan  in  the  news  but  some  of  the 
story's  placements  marked  an  historical 
occasion  for  the  college.  Spitler  noted 
that  many  of  the  articles  were  the  first 
times  that  Wesleyan  had  been  in  such 
publications  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

But  Spitler  admitted  that  the  issue  was 
not  totally  motivated  by  a need  for  media 
attention.  "This  story  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  sc^me  important  points  to 
a wide  audience  - that  we  are  a women's 
college  concerned  about  women's  issues, 
that  we  have  faculty  and  administrators 


engaged  in  research,  study  and  work  on 
women's  education." 

The  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  launched  a national  "Recall 
the  Doll  Campaign"  urging  Mattel  to 
recall  the  talking  Barbies  and  to  publicly 
admit  that  they  were  reinforcing  nega- 
tive stereotypes.  The  campaign  and  the 
efforts  of  many  concerned  consumers 
resulted  in  an  important  ac'tion  by  Mattel. 
The  company  released  a statement  saying 
that  they  would  cease  production  of  the 
dolls  that  say  "math  class  is  tough."  They 
also  offered  a replacement  doll  to  custom- 
ers who  already  had  such  a doll.  Barbie 
was  also  offered  as  a spokesperson  for 
organizations  which  promoted  math 
education. 

In  a letter  from  Jill  Barad,  president 
and  chief  ojDerating  officer  of  Mattel,  to 
AAUW  she  admitted,  "We  didn't  fully 
consider  the  potentially  negative  implica- 
tions of  this  phrase,  nor  were  we  aware  of 
the  findings  of  [the]  report  "How  Schools 
Shortchange  Girls,"  Barad  also  stressed 
the  positive  phrases  that  Barbie  says  like 
"I'm  studying  to  be  a doctor,"  or  “We 
should  start  a business." 

AAUW  president  Sharon  Schuster 
hailed  Mattel's  decision,  commenting 
that  “America's  little  girls  are  the  winners 
today,  because  sexist  stereotypes  have  no 
place  in  Barbie's  vocabulary."  She  noted, 
"One  mother  in  Macon,  Georgia,  bought 
this  Barbie  and  said  'enough,'  signifying  a 
new  consumer  awareness  and  launching 
a national  protest."  □ 


ne  mother  in  Macon,  Georgia 
bought  this  Barbie  and  said 
'enou^i,'  signifying  a new 
consumer  awareness  and 
launchinga  national  protest 

AAUW  President  Sharon  Schuster 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


January  28 

The  Katharine  Paynes  Carnes  Lecture 
Series.  Shannon  W.  Ludci  NASA 
Astronaut,  unll  speak  1 1:15  /\M, 

Porter  Auditorium.  The  Katharine 
Pawes  Carrtes  Lecture  Series  was 
established  in  1983  by  the 
Wesleyan  Alumnae  Association  to  honor 
Carnes,  who  was  a librarian  at  Wesleyan 
for  forty  years.  The  series  honors  the  accom- 
plishmnus  of  umten  and  seeks  to  inspire 
twmen  to  greater  achievements. 

February  11-13 

Qiiilters.  This  musical  presented  by  the 
Wesleyan  Theatre  Department  in  colhibora- 
tion  with  the  Music  Department,  explores 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a umnan  in  the 
Frontier  Days.  8 PM,  Porter  Auditorium 

March  6-7 

STUNT.  Featuring  a 30-minute  original 
musical  production  byeiwh  cLiss.  8 PM, 
Porttr  Auditorium. 


March  22 

Faculty  Concert.  Liura  RushingRayties, 
soprano  and  assistant  professor  of  music, 
will perfonn.  8 PM,  Porter  Auditorium. 

April  22-24 

An  Evening  of  One- Act  Plays.  Featuring 
one-ad  plays  directed  by  three  Wesleyan 
theatre  majors.  8 PM,  Porter  Auditorium. 

April  23-25 

Alumnae  Wt^ekend.  Mark  your  calendar 
now  and  plan  to  return  to  campus  for 
Alumnae  Weekend  1993.  Look  for  your 
imntatim  in  tlw  mail 

May  8 

Commencement.  Sarah  Weddington, 
attorney  who  argued  the  landmark  Roe  v. 
Wade  case  before  the  Supreme  Omrt,  unll 
speak  10  /\My  Porter  Auditorium. 


1992  Basketball  Sdiediile 

JANUARY  12 

University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee, 

5 p.m. 

JANUARY  16 

Atlanta  Christian  College  at  Atlanta 
Christian  College,  1 p.m. 

JANUARY  21 

Southeastern  College,  at  Wesleyan, 

7 p.m. 

JANUARY  26 

Agnes  Scott  College  at  Agnes  Scott, 

7 p.m. 

JANUARY  29 

Tennessee  Temple  at  Tennessee  Temple, 

6 p.m. 

FEBRUARY  5 

Flagler  College  at  Wesleyan,  7 p.m. 
FEBRUARY  6 

Spelman  College  at  Spelman,  7 p.m. 
FEBRUARY  10 

Brevvton-Parker  College  at  Wesleyan, 

7 p.m. 

FEBRUARY  12 

Oglethorpe  University  at  Oglethorpe, 

7 p.m. 

FEBRUARY  17 
Brevvton-Parker  College  at 
Brewton-Parker,  7 p.m. 

FEBRUARY  19 

Atlanta  Christian  College  at  Wesleyan, 

7 p.m. 

FEBRUARY  20 

Toccoa  Falls  College  at  Wesleyan,  2 p.m. 
FEBRUARY  23 

Agnes  Scott  College  at  Wesleyan,  7 p.m. 
Feb.  27 

Bristol  College  at  Wesleyan,  1 1 a.m. 


